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THE CUSTOM-HGUSE OF LONDON. 


Tue City of London, built upon the banks of a 
large and navigable river, appears to have been the 
chief port and capital town of England from time 
immemorial, and the consequent arrival of vessels 
from different parts, rendered it necessary to fix 
upon some particular spot, where the merchandise, 
and provisions imported for the use of the inhabitants, 
might be landed with safety, and where, at the same 
time, the duties, or Customs, due to the government, 
could be collected without difficulty. The Customs 
consisted, in the first instance, of a trifling sum 
charged upon every ship or vessel, according to its 
size, or, in some cases, of a portion of the cargo; as, 
for instance, two salmon, or one hundred herrings, 
from a boat-load. The earliest authentic accounts 
we possess of these charges are in the year 979, or 
in the reign of Ethelred, when a small vessel was 
to pay a toll of one penny halfpenny; a larger 
vessel, bearing sails, one penny; a keel, or hulk, 
fourpence; a ship laden with wood, one piece of 
timber ; and a boat with fish, one halfpenny, or a 
larger, one penny. We had, even at this time, 
foreign trade for French wines, for mention is 
made of ships from Rouen, which came here and 
“landed them and freed them from toll ;” that is, 
paid the duties, but what these amounted to, is not 
known, 

‘ The first place noticed in any record, as set aside 
for the landing of foreign goods, is Billingsgate, or 
Belin'’s-gate, and this as early as the tenth century. 
In the year 1225 we find Queenhithe mentioned as a 
privileged place for the same purpose, but the more 
convenient situation of Billingsgate appears to have 
prevented Queenhithe receiving its fair share of the 
trade. To remedy this inequality in the landing of the 
imports, it was ordained, in the third year of Edward 
the Fourth, that “ if one vessel only came up to 
London, then it should discharge its lading at Queen- 
hithe ; if two, one should discharge at Queenhithe, 
and one at Belin’s-gate ; but if three came up, one 
should resort to Belin’s-gate and two to Queen- 
hithe.” These regulations seem to indicate that Bil- 
lingsgate was the least ancient port, but it gradually 
became the most convenient for foreign ships, espe- 
cially after the erection of London Bridge, by which 
the passage of masted vessels was interrupted. In 
consequence of this immoveable impediment, Queen- 
hithe gradually lost its importance, until at length 
its original privileges were entirely neglected. 

* In the year 1385, a building that answered the 
purpose of a Custom-house was erected by John 
Churchman, one of the Sheriffs of London; but at 
that period, and long after, the Customs were col- 
lected in a very irregular manner, until at length, 
about the year 1559, the loss to the state, which 
occurred from this irregularity, became so evident, 
that an act was passed to compel people to land their 
goods in such places as were appointed by the com- 
missioners of the revenue, The spot where the present 
building stands was fixed on, and a custom-house was 
erected, which, being destroyed by the great fire, was 
rebuilt by Charles the Second. In 1718 it again met 
with the same fate, and shortly afterwards a more 
substantial and extensive structure of brick and stone 
was completed, and this remained till 1814, when, 
like the earlier building, it also was destroyed by 
fire, together with all the valuable property, including 
books and papers, deposited therein, The immense 
loss that was sustained by Government and indivi- 
duals by this fire can hardly be calculated ; but the 
inconvenience experienced by the destruction of yalu- 
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able documents of every description was, if possible, 
more severely felt than the loss of property. 

Before this fire occurred, Government. had been 
considering the propriety of enlarging and restoring 
the old building, but, on examination, this was found 
to be inadvisable, as the foundations were not con- 
sidered sufficiently sound to bear the immense weight 
required. A calculation was made of the expense 
of the undertaking, and it appeared that the annual 
charges on the ground on which the late building 
stood, amounted to 2150/. per year; the demands 
made by the possessors of property, which it. was 
necessary to purchase for the purpose of enlarging 
the buildings, were 84,478/.; which sum, however, 
was reduced by the verdicts of juries to 41,700/. The 
old materials produced 12,4007. The original esti- 
mate of the total cost of the new building, including 
the foundations and contingencies, was 228,000. ; 
but the work being offered to the lowest contractor, 
was undertaken for the sum of 165,000/., exclusive 
of the foundations and contingencies; and the erec- 
tion of the present new Custom-House was accord- 
ingly proceeded with. 

Upon boring in different places, it was concluded, 
from the quality of the soil that was brought up, 
that it was well fitted for the formation of a secure 
foundation; but when the workmen commenced 
their operations, they found it to consist of earth 
which had, at different times, been taken from the 
bed of the river, for the purpose of forming an em- 
bankment to prevent the encroachment of the water ; 
this embankment it was evident had been raised at 
three distinct periods, forming three layers, of eon- 
siderable thickness, placed above each other, and, 
from the contents of the lowest, it must once have 
formed the bed of the river, as quantities of rushes 
were found intermixed with the remains of mussel 
shells and water insects ; several ancient coins were 
also discovered, and in one part the remains of an 
old wall, faced with Purbeck stone, was disclosed, 
supposed to have formed part of the ancient defences 
of the city. 

In order to form a secure foundation, beech piles, 
from twenty-eight to thirty feet in length, used while 
the wood was yet green, were to be driven in at 
short intervals over the whole space ; in those parts 
that were to support the direct weight of the walls, 
beech sleepers, fifteen inches wide, and nine inches.in 
thickness, were placed on the top of the piles, and 
the whole bound together by strong oaken bonds, 
twelve inches wide and nine inches thick, the in- 
tervals being filled up with brick-work, strongly 
cemented together. 

The first stone of the building was laid on the 
25th of October, 1813, by the Earl of Liverpool, 
and coins and medals of different kinds were, as 
usual, placed in a cavity formed in the stone. 

In order to interrupt the regular course of busi- 
ness as little as possible, the foundations of the new 
building were laid on the adjacent ground, towards 
Billingsgate-dock, so that, when finished, the busi- 
ness might be removed to it with little inconve- 
nience ; but the unfortunate fire of 1814 frustrated 
all the plans of the Government. The new Custom- 
house was opened for public business on the 12th of 
May, 1817, and, till 1825, deservedly ranked among 
the most celebrated public buildings of the metro- 
polis. In that year, however, a considerable portion 
of the Long Room fell in, and it was ascertained 
that the foundations of the edifice had been inse- 
curely laid. The whole of the centre was then taken 
down, and has since been rebuilt, under the direction 
of Mr, Smirke, 
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The principal front, which is toward the’ river, 
presents, in its present state, three porticoes, of the 
Ionic order, each consisting of six pillars; that in 
the centre is elevated more than the others, and is 
raised on 2 sub-basement of five arches; on the top 
is a balustrade, with a clock in the middle. The 
Long Room is 186 feet 5 inches in length, and 60 
in width; when first erected, its length was 190 
feet, and width 66. It is floored with oak, and sup- 
ported by plain square pillars, The whole length of 
the building is 480 feet, and the breadth 100; it 
affords accommodation to upwards of 600 clerks and 
officers, besides nearly 1000 tidewaiters and servants, 

In 1268 the half-year’s customs, for foreign mer- 
chandise in the city of London, amounted only to 
75l. 6s. 10d.; in 1331, they were 8000/7. a year. In 
1590, the latter end of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, our Customs brought in 50,0007. a year; they 
had at first been farmed at 14,000/. a year, after- 
wards raised to 40,000/., and finally to 50,000/7., still 
to the same person, Sir Thomas Smith. In 1613, 
under James the First, the whole of the revenue 
from the Customs in the port of London amounted 
to 109,5727. 18s. 4d. In 1641 the Customs brought 
in 500,000/7. a year. In 1666, on account of the dis- 
turbed state of the country, they suffered a decrease 
of 110,0007. From the year 1671 to 1688, they 
were, on an average, 555,753/. 

The following list will show the progressive in- 
crease of this branch of the revenue up to the pre- 
sent time. The sums mentioned were paid into the 
treasury for duties on exports and imports :— 





Year. £ Year. £ 

1700}. . . . 1,928,108 | 1770. ... 2,546,143 
1710 *. . - « }80G 362 | 1760... - F79e.920 
1720 .... €,5590,255 | 1790... 3,402,822 
1730 - - - 1,658,714 | 1800.... 6,799,755 
1740 . - 1,302,486 | 1810.... 10,877,855 
1750 . 1,567,390 | 1820.... 8,746,105 
1760 o « » 1,969,995 | te0e..... « WAIL SO 

1831 .... £19,500,000. 





Lesson OF Earty Osepience.—The following anecdote 
has been communicated tous by Mrs. Jane Langton, as 
having been told to her father, the late Bennet Langton, Esq. 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the year 1784. 

When Queen Charlotte took two of the princesses, then 
children, to visit this distinguished artist, he became rather 
nervous, and could not help showing some fear lest his 
youthful royal guests should injure his portraits, they having 
been admitted into his private painting room. Upon their 
being cautioned by her Majesty not to touch any thing in 
the apartment, they both immediately obeyed, by putting 
their little hands behind them, and thus removed all Sir 
Joshua's apprehensions. 


Wuen religion is neglected, there can be no regular nor 
steady practice of the duties of morality. The character 
will be often inconsistent ; and virtue, placed on a basis too 
narrow to support it, will be always loose and tottering. 
For such is the propensity of our nature to vice, so nume- 
rous are the temptations to a relaxed and immoral conduct, 
that stronger restraints than those of mere reason are ne- 
cessary to be imposed on man. The sense of right and 
wrong, the principle of honour, or the instinct of benevo- 
lence, are barriers too feeble to withstand the strength of 
passion. In the tranquil seasons of life, these natural 
principles may, perhaps, carry on the ordinary course of 
social duties with some regularity, But wait until some 
trying emergency comes. Let the conflict of passions arise. 
Let the heart be either wounded by sore distress, or agitated 
by violent emotions; and you shall presently see, that 
virtue without religion is inadequate to the government of 
life. It is destitute of its preper guard, of its firmest sup- 
port, of its chief encouragement. It will sink under the 
weight of misfortune, ‘or will yield to the solicitation of 
guilt. Bair. 
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JUST REBUKES. 


TuoseE whose business, or other circumstances, lead 
them into strange and mingled companies, often 
have an opportunity of improving the language and 
conduct of others to their own advantage, by ac- 
quiring valuable information, or studying some bright 
example of goodness. 

The reverse of this is equally true. In travelling, 
for instance, who has not been incommoded with the 
presence of some bold talker, whose loudness and 
confidence bear a pretty exact proportion to his igno- 
rance and erroneous impressions. A marked and 
general silence is in itself a solid reproof on such 
occasions. But when Religion is introduced as the 
subject of offensive remarks, how important is it for 
the listeners to be furnished with a reason for the 
hope that is in them; that they may turn to the 
armoury of revealed truth for a weapon, if not to 
conquer the gainsayer, at least for self-defence, to 
avoid the ill effect of sly insinuation, or rude assault 
against that which should be a dear part of them- 
selves. Many cases have, however, doubtless oc- 
curred, known to many, and well worthy of inser- 
tion here, in which a fearless and well-grounded 
Christian has supplied not only an open and imme- 
diate answer to the sceptic, but a just and useful 
rebuke. We can quote two. 

Some years ago, a young man, of tiuent speech, 
was astonishing his fellow-passengers in a stage- 
coach, by a discussion, which he was allowed to 
keep entirely to himself, on what he was pleased to 
call the impossibilities of Scripture. Among other 
points, he objected to the account of the combat 
between David and Goliath; “ How could it be ima- 
gined,” said he, “ that the giant’s head could receive 
the stone slung by a stripling?” A Quaker, who 
had hitherto sat silent in a corner, now quietly leaned 
forward and said, “ Friend, if his head was as soft 
as thine, that were no difficult matter.” An honest 
buz of approval ran through the party, and the first 
speaker had no more objections to urge. 

Another rebuke of this kind, which is quite well 
authenticated, was also given in a stage-coach to a 
man of desperate opinions, who had indulged in a 
strain which betrayed licentiousness and infidelity. 
He seemed hurt that no one either agreed or dis- 
puted with him. “ Well,” he exclaimed, as a funeral 
procession slowly passed the coach, “ there is the 
last job of all.” “ No!” replied the voice of a 
person directly opposite to him ; “No! for arrer 
death is the judgment.” The words produced a good 
end at the time, for they silenced the speaker; and 
perhaps they were, by God's grace, engrafted in- 
wardly in his heart. 





THE SPRING JOURNEY, 


O, GREEN was the corn as I rode on my way, 

And bright were the dews on the blossoms of May, 
And dark was the sycamore’s shade to behold, 
And the oak’s tender leaf was of em’rald and gold. 


The thrush from his holly, the lark from his cloud, 
Their chorus of rapture sung jovial and loud; 

From the soft vernal sky, to the soft grassy ground, 
There was beauty above me, beneath, and around 


The mild southern breeze brought a shower from the hill, 
And yet, though it left me all dripping and chill, 

I felt a new pleasure, as onward I sped, 

To gaze where the rainbow gleam’d broad over head. 


O such be life’s journey, and such be our skill, 
To lose in its blessings the sense of its ill ; ‘ 
Through sunshine and shower, may our progress be even, 
And our tears add a charm to the prospect of Heaven ! 
HEBER. 
56—2 
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KING ARTHUR’S ROUND TABLE. 


Wuen Arthur first in court begun, 
And was approved King, 
By force of arms great victories won, 
And conquest home did bring ; 
Then into Britain straight he came, 
Where fifty good and able 
Knights, then repaired unto him, 
Which were of the round table.—Old Ballad. 


oe 


TRADITION attributes the foundation of Winchester 
Castle to the renowned Prince Arthur, in the year, 
523, and the legendary bards affirm, that the large 
oaken table, now shown as the chief curiosity of the 
place, is the identical board, around which that 
monarch, and his celebrated knights assembled in 
the fortress he had founded. But notwithstanding 
the authority of the monkish chronicler, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, and the royal word of our Eighth Henry, 
who exhibited it to his illustrious visiter, the Emperor 
Charles, as the table actually made, and placed in 
Winchester Castle by Arthur himself, the researches 
of modern antiquarians, deny it an earlier date than 
the reign of Stephen. Satisfactory evidence exists, 
that the tabula retunda, or round table, at which 
knights who had performed feats of chivalry were 
accustomed to assemble, in order to avoid disnutes 
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about precedency, and whence they were called 
Knights of the Round Table, was introduced into 
this country by King Stephen, who was likewise 
either the founder, or great restorer of Winchester 
castle, instead of Arthur, who has often reaped the 
fame. 

On all hands, however, it is allowed, that this 
vestige of former times is of great antiquity, being at 
least 700 years old; time enough to render it a cu- 
rious and valuable monument. Paulus Jovius, who 
records the Emperor's visit to it, in the early part of 
the sixteenth century, describes it as very old, and 
laments that many marks of its antiquity had been 
destroyed by the names of the knights having been 
written afresh, and some of its ornaments repaired. 
It still hangs up at the east end of the ancient Chapel 
of St Stephen, now termed the County Hall; upon 
it may be seen, as represented in our engraving, the 
figure of the king, and the names of his knights, Sir 
Tristram, Sir Launcelot of the Lake, and others, as 
mentioned in the old romances. 

The Table is made of very stout oak plank, and is 
larger than the roof and floors, of the rooms in the 
Eddystone light-house, and considerably larger than 
the ground plot of the parish Church of St. Lawrence, 
in the Isle of Wight. Many references are made to 
this table by the poets and romancers of former 
times. Drayton says,— = 
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And so great Arthur's seat ould Winchester prefers, 
Whose ould round table yet she vaunteth to be hers. 


and Warton likewise gives a poetic confirmation to 
the table, and we love these recollections of the olden 
time :— 

Where Venta'’s Norman castle still uprears 

Its rafter'd hall, that o'er the grassy foss, 

And scatter'd flinty fragments, clad in moss, 

On yonder steep in naked majesty appears, 

High hung remains, the pride of warlike years, 

Old Arthur's board: on the capacious round 

Some British pen has sketch'd t&e names renown’'d, 

In marks obscure, of his immortal peers, 

Though join’d by magic skill with many a rhyme, © 

The Druid frame unhonoured falls a prey 

To the slow vengeance of the wizard, Time, 

And fade the British characters away : 

Yet Spenser's page, that chants in verse sublime, 

Those chiefs, SHALL LIVE, UNCONSCIOUS OF DECAY. 





MIGRATORY BIRDS. No. IV. 
THE NIGHTJAR OR FERN Owt.—(Caprimulgus.) 


Tue Nightjar partakes of the form and habits of 
the Owl and of the Swallow ; like the latter, its beak 
is very deeply cleft, and its principal food consists 
of insects which it takes upon the wing; but, like the 
owl, it pursues its prey only in the dusk of the even- 
ing, and early in the morning. If disturbed during 
the day, its flight is heavy and embarrassed, but at 
night, its motions are rapid and certain. It is 
enabled by a curious provision of nature (a glutinous 
secretion from the inside of the mouth), to prevent 
the escape of such insects as it may capture, without 
the necessity of swallowing them too frequently. 
The nests of the Nightjar, or rather the places in 
which it lays its eggs, are small holes at the foot of 
trees, or even sometimes on the naked ground ; it is 
among our latest spring visiters, and does not make 
its appearance till the latter end of May. The chief 
food of the Nightjar consists of beetles, and other 
large insects. 

The Rev. Mr. White, from whose works we have 
already made such frequent quotations, says, speak- 
ing of this bird,—“ A Fern Owl this evening (August 
27), showed off in a very unusual and entertaining 
manner, by hawking round the circumference of my 
great spreading oak, for twenty times following, 
keeping mostly close to the grass, but occasionally 
glancing up among the boughs of the tree. This 
amusing bird was then in pursuit of a brood of some 
particular Phalena (moth) belonging to the oak, and 
exhibited on the occasion a command of wing, supe- 
rior I think to the swallow itself.” 

“When a person approaches the haunts of the Fern 
Owls in an evening, they continue flying round the 





THE FERN OWL. 
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head of the intruder, and by striking their wings 
together above their backs, in the manner that pigeons 
called Twisters are known to do, make a smart swap. 
Perhaps at that time they are jealous of their young, 
and their noise and gesture are intended by way of 
menace. Fern Owls have attachment to oaks, no 
doubt on account of food, for the next evening we 
saw one again, several times, among the boughs of 
the same tree, but it did not skim round its stem 
over the grass, as on the evening before. In May, 
these birds find the Scarabeus melolontha (the com- 
mon Cockchafer) on the oak, and the Melolontha 
solstitialis (the July Chafer) at Midsummer. These 
peculiar birds can only be watched and observed 
for two hours in the twenty-four, and then in a 
dubious twilight, an hour after sunset, and an hour 
before sunrise.” 





EDMUND SPENSER, 
THE EARLY ENGLISH POET. 





SPENSER’S RESIDENCE AT KILCOLMAN. 


EpMuUND SPENSER may almost be considered as the 
father of English poetry. We know that Chaucer, 
Gower, and Lydgate wrote long before him; and, 
nearer to his own time, we have the Earl of Surrey, 
Sir Thomas Wyat, Sackville Earl of Dorset, and 
others ; but we suspect that even the latest of these 
writers are now seldom read, except by professed 
scholars and antiquaries. Spenser was born about 
the year 1553, in East Smithfield, London ; and it 
is probable that his parents were in humble circum- 
stances, though he was connected with the noble 
family of the Spensers of Althorpe, in Northampton- 
shire,—a family in which talent is still hereditary, 
and which, perhaps, will not refuse to receive the 
exhortation of Gibbon :—“ The nobility of the Spen- 
sers has been illustrated and enriched by the trophies 
of Marlborough, but I exhort them to consider the 
Fairy Queen as the most precious jewel in their 
coronet *.”” 

Spenser went, in the year 1569, to Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, in the humble situation of sizer or Bible- 
clerk ; and although he carried away from the 
University no other advantage than an excellent 
education, it is pleasing to observe that he always 
speaks of it with filial regard and love. He took his 
degree of Master of Arts in 1576, and then went 
into the north, in what capacity it does not clearly 
appear. It is, however, certain, that he then duly 
proceeded through the poetical course of falling 
in love, and venting his complaints of the cruelty 
of his “ Rosalinde,” in the poem of the Shepherd's 

®* There is a portrait of Spenser in the library at Althorpe, with 


the following inscription :— 
The glorié of thé noble house; 
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Calendar. But if his verses failed in softening the 
heart of his mistress, they procured for him, when 
he soon afterwards remoy2d to London, the substan- 
stantial advantage of an introduction, through his 
friend Gabriel Harvey, to the admirable Sir Philip 
Sydney. To that gallant youth he inscribed his 
poem, in 1579, under the modest name of Jmmerito, 
or The Undeserving; and it is certain that he passed 
some time with his friend and patron, in the classic 
shades of Penshurst, in Sussex. It is impossible 
not to dwell with peculiar satisfaction on this passage 
in Spenser’s life: there is scarcely a family in all 
our national annals, more deserving of admiration 
than that of Sir Henry Sydney ; himself, the high- 
minded statesman and noble,—and the father of Sir 
Philip, the mirror of chivalry, when chivalry had 
received its highest polish and refinement,—and of 
the beautiful and accomplished Mary, afterwards the 
Countess of Pembroke, and the subject of so much 
poetical panegyric, and particularly of Ben Jonson’s 
well-known epitaph. It is pleasing to think of 
Spenser assisting the studies of Sydney, and each 
nurturing and strengthening in the other that elevated 
strain of sentiment, which, in the one case, sent 
forth into active life the “hero of Zutphen,” and, in 
the other, inspired the gorgeous vision of arms and 
knights and fair dames, which is depicted in the 
Fairy Queen. 

It was, however, no part of Spenser's character to 
live in idle dependence on the great, or to decline the 
services of real duty and business. He had been 
introduced by his friend, Sir Philip Sydney, to his 
uncle, the powerful Earl of Leicester, who seems to 
have intended to employ him ; and probably through 
the same interest, was recommended as Secretary to 
Lord Grey of Wilton, when he went in 1580 as Lord 
Deputy to Ireland. With this nobleman Spenser 
remained, until he quitted his office; and in 1586 
once more went to Ireland as a fixed resident, having 
received from Queen Elizabeth in the preceding 
year, a grant of 3028 acres of land, from the forfeited 
estates of the Earl of Desmond. Our engraving 
gives a representation of his residence. It was 
Kilcolman Castle, near Doneraile, in the county of 
Cork ; and it is thus described in Smitu’s Natural 
and Civil History of the County and City of Cork ;— 
*'Two miles northwest of Doneraile, is Kilcolman, a 
ruined Castle of the Earls of Desmond; but more 
celebrated, for being the residence of the immortal 
Spenser, when he composed his divine poem of the 
Fairy Queen. The castle is now almost level with 
the ground. It was situated on the north side of a 
fine lake, in the midst of a vast plain, terminated to 
the east, by the county of Waterford mountains ; 
Bally-houra hills to the north, or, as Spenser terms 
them, the mountains of Mole ; Nagle mountains to 
the south; and the mountains of Kerry to the west. 
It commanded a view of above half the breadth of 
Ireland; and must have been, when the adjacent 
uplands were wooded, a most pleasant and romantic 
situation; from whence, no doubt, Spenser drew 
several parts of the scenery of his poem. The river 
Mulla, which he more than once has introduced in 
his poems, ran through his grounds.” Here, with 
only occasional visits to England, he resided till 1598 ; 
and he has described himself, as “ keeping his flock 
under the foot of the mountain Mole, among the 
cooly shades of green alders, by the shore of Mulla, 
and charming his oaten pipe (as his custom was), to 
his fellow shepherd swains.” In plainer language, 
Spenser here employed himself, besides other poetical 
labours, in advancing his great work of the Fairy 
Queen, which had been designed and begun long 
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before. To this poem, on which the fame of Spenser 
must ultimately rest, we shall presently advert more 
at large. At present, in order to maintain the chro- 
nological course of events, we shall state that a visit 
from Sir Walter Raleigh, induced Spenser to accom- 
pany him to England, and to publish the first three 
books of the Fairy Queen in 1590. In 1596 he 
published three more. They were dedicated to 
Elizabeth ; and it is but justice to the Queen, and 
still more to her minister, Lord Burleigh, to say that 
the common story of her majesty having ordered him 
to have reason for his rhyme, and of the Lord Trea- 
surer withholding the grant, until he was shamed 
into paying it by the ridiculous memorial,— 

I was promised on a time 

To have reason for my rhyme, 

But from that time unto this season, 

I received nor rhyme nor reason,— 
is more than questionable. Spenser was not only 
styled the Queen’s Laureate, but received from her 
majesty the grant of a pension for 50/ a year, no 
inconsiderable sum in those days; the patent of 
which grant was discovered some years ago, in the 
Rolls chapel, by Mr Malone. 

Spenser, however, did not confine himself solely to 
the cultivation of the Muses. During this period of 
time, probably about 1596, he drew up a work in 
prose, entitled A View of the State of Ireland ; a work 
of which it has been said, that, “it exhibits him as a 
most interesting writer in prose, as well as a politician 
of very extensive knowledge, and an antiquary of 
various and profound erudition.’ 

But the time was now fast approaching, when 
Spenser's labours, whether in verse or prose, were to 
come to an abrupt and most unfortunate termination. 
In 1597, he had returned to Ireland. But in the 
following year the rebellion of Tyrone burst forth in 
that country with irresistible fury. All Spenser's 
property was ravaged; his castle burnt; his pa- 
pers destroyed; and his youngest child (he had 
married during his residence at Kilcolman) perished 
in the flames. Broken-hearted, Spenser repaired to 
England, and, on the 16th of the following January, 
died at an inn in King Street, Westminster, in the 
forty-sixth year of his age. Headds one to the mighty 
dead, who lie interred in the Poets’ Corner, in West- 
minster Abbey, where he was buried near to Chaucer, 
and a monument was erected to his memory by the 
countess of Dorset. 

Although the last days of Spenser were, unques- 
tionably, clouded by severe misfortune, it may not 
be quite useless to add, that Mr. Todd, in his valu- 
able life of the poet, has quite disproved the com- 
monly received notions of his having struggled 
through life in unmerited neglect and poverty. He 
had scarcely appeared on the public theatre, when 
he was patronized by the Sydney family; and, beside 
the advantage of his secretaryship, and his pension 
from the Queen, it was not long before he acquired 
no inconsiderable property in Ireland, After his de- 
cease, part of his estate of Kilcolman was restored 
to one of his sons or grandsons ; and, in 1751, some 
of his lineal descendants were remaining in the 
county of Cork. 

The fame of Spenser must be built upon his Fairy 
Queen. He wrote several other poems, mostly of the 
pastoral character; but, though abounding with 
beauties, they are now, we suspect, not often read. 
Even his great work was unfinished, as only the first 
six books, with some fragments of a seventh and 
eighth, were published. It is an allegory throughout, 
and, according to his own account, his design was 
“to represent all the moral virtues, assigning to every 
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virtue a knight, to be the patron and defender of 
the same; in whose actions, and feats of arms, and 
chivalry, the operations of that virtue, whereof he is 
the protector, are to be expressed; and the vices 
and unruly appetites that oppose themselves against 
the same, to be beaten down and overcome.” 

The great fault of this poem is its design. An 
allegory long sustained will ever be tedious and un- 
interesting; and, moreover, in this particular in- 
stance, the covert meaning is often involved in so 
much obscurity, that it cannot easily be traced. It 
is also unfortunate for the general popularity of 
Spenser, that he studiously affected language which 
verged toward antiquity even in his own day, and 
which is uncouth and often obsolete now; a point 
in which we cannot but contrast him with his great 
contemporary, Shakspeare, who seems to have gone 
before his own day in point of diction, and in whose 
works we often read long passages without a single 
word, that, after the lapse of two hundred years, 
sounds strange in our ears; indeed, we cannot but 
think that the writings of Shakspeare have co-ope- 
rated with our received version of the Bible, in 
fixing, as much as the thing is possible, a standard 
of our language. Still, in spite of these drawbacks, 
the Fairy Queen is a poem of the very highest excel- 
lence. Milton, Cowley, Dryden, Pope, Thomson, 
Gray, and almost every English poet who has since 
written, have found it a mine from which to extract 
ore, which they, perhaps, have polished into greater 
brightness and beauty. It has such an inexhaust- 
ible store of fancy, such a profusion of imagery, 
such richness and sweetness of poetical diction, and, 
above all, it breathes a spirit so gentle, so pure, so 
elevated in morals, and so fervent in piety, that it 
deserves, as it enjoys, one of the very highest niches 
in our temple of Fame. 





CURIOUS DISCOVERIES IN PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE, 


In the Granite Quarries, near Seringapatam, the most 
enormous blocks are separated from the solid rock by 
the following neat and simple process. The work- 
man having found a portion of the rock sufficiently 
extensive, and situated near the edge of the part 
already quarried, lays’ bare the upper surface, and 
marks on it a line in the direction of the intended 
separation, along which a groove is cut with a chisel, 
about a couple of inches in depth. Above this 
groove, a narrow line of fire is kindled, and this is 
maintained till the rock below is thoroughly heated, 
immediately on which a line of men and women, 
each provided with a pot of cold water, suddenly 
sweep off the ashes, and pour the water into the 
heated groove, when the rock at once splits with a 
clean fracture. Square blocks, of six feet in the 
side, and upwards of eighty feet in length, are some- 
times detached by this method. 

Hardly less simple and efficacious is the process 
used in some parts of France, where mill-stones are 
made. When a mass sufficiently large is found, it 
is cut into a round form, several feet high, and the 
question then arises how to divide this into pieces, 
of a proper size for mill-stones. For this purpose 
grooves are chiseled out, at distances correspond- 
ing to the thickness intended to be given to the mill- 
stones, into which grooves wedges of dried wood are 
driven, These wedges are then wetted, or exposed 
to the night-dew, and next morning the block of 
stone is found separated into pieces of a proper size 
for mill-stones, merely by the expansion of the wood, 
consequent on its absorption of moisture; an irre. 
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sistible natural power thus accomplishing, almost 
without any trouble, and at no expense, an operation 
which, from the peculiar hardness and texture of the 
stone, would otherwise be impracticable but by the 
most powerful machinery, or the most persevering 
labour. 

Abundant examples might be cited of cases where 
the remarks of experienced artists, or even ordinary 
workmen, have led to the discovery of natural qua- 
lities, elements, or combinations, which have proved 
of the highest importance. Thus (to give an in- 
stance), a soap-manufacturer remarks, that the resi- 
duum of his ley, when exhausted of the alkali, for 
which he employs it, produces a corrosion of his 
copper boiler, for which he cannot account. He 
puts it into the hands of a scientific chemist for 
analysis, and the result is the discovery of one of 
the most singular and important chemical elements, 
iodine. The properties of this, being studied, are 
found to occur most appositely, in illustration and 
support of a variety of new, curious, and instructive 
views, then gaining ground in chemistry, and thus 
exercise a marked influence over the whole body of 
that science. Curiosity is excited; the origin of the 
new substance is traced to the sea-plants, from whose 
ashes the principal ingredient of soap is obtained, 
and, ultimately, to the sea-water itself. It is thence 
hunted through nature, discovered in salt-mines and 
springs, and pursued into all bodies which have a 
marine origin; among the rest into sponge. A me- 
dical practitioner (Dr. Coindet, of Geneva,) then 
calls to mind a reputed remedy for the cure of one 
of the most grievous and unsightly disorders to which 
the human species is subject, the gottre*, which in- 
fests the inhabitants of mountainous districts, to 
an extent that in this favoured land we have, happily, 
no experience of, and which was said to have been 
originally eured by the ashes of burnt sponge. Led 
by this indication, he tries the effect of iodine on that 
complaint, and the result establishes the extraor- 
dinary fact, that this singular substance, taken as a 
medicine, acts with the utmost promptitude and 
energy on goftre, dissipating the largest and most 
inveterate in a short time, and acting (of course, like 
all medicines, even the most approved, with occa- 
sional failures,) as a specific, or natural antagonist 
against that odious deformity. 

In needle-manufactories, the workmen who point 
the needles are constantly exposed to excessively 
minute particles of steel, which fly from the grind- 
stones, and mix, though imperceptible to the eye, as 
the finest dust in the air, and are inhaled with their 
breath. The effect, though imperceptible on a short 
exposure, yet being constantly repeated from day to 
day, produces a constitutional irritation dependent 
on the tonic properties of the steel, which is sure to 
terminate in pulmonary consumption; insomuch 
that persons employed in this kind of work, used 
scarcely ever to attain the age of forty years. In 
vain was it attempted to purify the air, before its 
entry into the lungs, by gauzes, or linen guards; the 
dust was too fine and penetrating to be obstructed 
by such coarse expedients, till some ingenious person 
bethought him of that wonderful power, which every 
child who searches for its mother’s needle with a 
magnet, or admires the motions of a few steel-filings 
on a sheet of paper held above it, sees in exercise. 
Masks of magnetized steel-wire are now constructed 
and adapted to the faces of the workmen. By these, 
the air is not merely strained but searched in its pas- 
sage through them, and each obnoxious atom arrested 
and reraeved, 


* Large wens, or swellings about the neck and throat, 
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Who would have conceived that linen-rags were 
capable of producing more than their own weight of 
sugar, by the simple agency of one of the cheapest 
and most abundant acids (the Sulphuric)? That 
dry-bones could be a magazine of nutriment, capable 
of preservation for years. and ready to yield up their 
sustenance in the form best adapted to the support 
of life, on the application of that powerful agent, 
steam, which enters so largely into all our processes, 
or of an acid at once cheap and durable? that 
saw-dust itself is susceptible of conversion into a 
substance bearing no remote analogy to bread ; and 
though certainly less palatable than that of flour, 
yet no way disagreeable, and both wholesome and di- 
gestible, as well as highly nutritive ? HERSCHEL’sS 
Natural Philosophy, in the Cabinet Cyclopedia. 








THE VOICE OF PRAYER. 


I. 

I wear it in the summer wind, 

I feel it in the lightning’s gleam ; 
A tongue in every leaf I find, 

A voice in every running stream. 
It speaks in the enamell'd flower, 

ith grateful incense borne on high ; 

It echoes in the dripping shower, 

And breathes in midnight’s breathless sky, 
Through all her scenes of foul and fair, 
Nature presents a fervent prayer ; 

In all her myriad shapes of love, 

Nature transmits a prayer above. 
Il. 

Day unto day, and night to night, 

The eloquent appeal convey ; 
Flasheth the cheerful orb of light, 

To bid creation bend and pray : 

The shadowy clouds of darkness steal 

Along the horizon’s azure cope ; 
Bidding distracted nations kneel 

To Him, the Lord of quenchless hope ; 
To Him, who died that hope might live, 
And lived, eternal life to give ; 

Who bore the pangs of death, to save 
The dead from an eternal grave ! 

Il! 
Oh! thread yon tangled coppice now, 

Where the sweet brier and woodbine strive ; 
Where music drops from every bough, 

Like honey from the forest-hive : 
Where warbling birds, and humming bees, 

And wild-flowers round a gushing spring , 
And blossoms sprinkled o'er the trees, 

And gorgeous insects on the wing, 
Unite to load the gladden'd air 
With melody of grateful prayer ; 

Unite their Maker's name to bless 

In that brief span of happiness ! 
Iv. 

And can it be that Man alone 

Forbids the tide of prayer to flow ; 
For whom his God forsook a throne, 

To weep, to bleed—a man of woe? 
Ah! ‘tis alone the immortal soul 

An endless bliss ordain'd to win, 

The heaven of heavens its destined goal, 

That thus is sunk in shameless sin ! 
Scantly permitting to intrude 
The faintest gleam of gratitude ; 

And but in hours of dire despair, 
Responding in the voice of prayer ! 


Stamford. C S. 





Years rush by us like the wind, We see not whence the 

eddy comes, nor whitherward it is tending; and we seem 

ourselves to witness their flight without a sense that we are 

changed; and yet Time is beguiling man of his strength, 

as the winds rob the woods of their foliage. ‘ He is a wise 

a who, like the millwright, employs every gust. 
COTT. 
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ANNIVERSARIES IN MAY, 
MONDAY, 20th. ‘ 

1506 Expired at Valladolid, in Spain, Christopher Columbus, the 
first discoverer of America, or the New World. 

1558 Sir Hugh Willoughby sailed from London with three ships, 
on a voyage to discover a north-east passage to China. He 

erished with the crews of two of his ships, by frost and 
unger on the shores of Lapland. 

1799 Buonaparte, after repeated assaults, in which he lost the flower 
of his army, was obliged to raise the siege of St. Jean D’Acre, 

UESDAY, 2lst. 

The Sun enters the constellation Gemini, or the Twins, at eight 

o’clock in the morning. 

On this day, in the year before Christ 216, the Romans sustained 
a signal defeat from the Carthaginians, under Hannibal, at Canne, 
a town in what is now the kingdom of Naples. 

1420 The Treaty of Troyes, by which the crown of France was 
settled on King Henry V. of England and his heirs, after the 
death of Charles VI., then King of France. In pursuance 
of this treaty the infant, Henry VI. of England, was crowned 
m Paris the 7th of December, 1431. 

1720 The Mississippi Scheme, or Mr. Law’s Bubble, burst in 
France, by which thousands were reduced at once from af- 
fluence to the most hopeless penury. 

1809 On this and the following day Buonaparte was defeated by the 
Archduke Charles, and forced to repass the Danube. 
WEDNESDAY, 22nd. 

On this day, in the year before Christ 234, was fought the battle of 
the Granicus, (a river in Asia Minor,) in which Alexander the 

Great, with 30,000 Macedonians, defeated 600,000 Persians. 

A. D. 337 Constantine the Great, the first Christean Emperor, died. 

1455 The first battle of St. Alban’s, in which King Henry VI. and 
his partizans were defeated. 

1782 The Island of Formosa, lying off the coast of China, was nearly 
destroyed by a hurricane and inundation of the sea, 

THURSDAY, 23rd. 

1533 Sentence of Divorce between Henry VIII. and Catherine of 
Arragon, his first wife, was pronounced by Archbishop 
Cranmer in the Priory of Dunstable. 

1617 Elias Ashmole, the clebrated antiquary, and founder of the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, was born at Lichfield. 
Though a learned man, he was deeply infected with a belief 
in judicial astrology. 

1829 “re Ross, who had been unsuccessful in his first voyage 
of North-western discovery, sailed in a steam-ship, called 
the Victory, to attempt the discovery at his own expense. 

FRIDAY, 24th. 

1153 David I., King of Scotland, died, universally regretted by 
his subjects, who looked up to him as a father. He was 
found dead in a posture of devotion. 

1357 Edward the Black Prince made his public entry into London 
with his prisoner, John, King of France, taken at the battle 
of Poictiers. 

1543 Died Nicholas Copernicus, the emment astronomer, who 
revived the Pythagorean System of the Universe, which is 
now universally received. The room in which he was born 
is still preserved by the inhabitants of his native city, Thorn, 
in Poland. 

1689 The Act of Toleration passed. 

1814 The Pope restored to his dominions by the Austrians. 

1819 The Princess Victoria of Kent, heiress presumptive to the 
crown of the United Kingdom, born. 

SATURDAY, 25th. 

1720 The Plague brought to Marseilles, in France, by an infected 
merchant-vessel from Sidon. It raged chiefly during August 
and September, in which months it carried off 18,000 victims. 

1805 Died at Carlisle, aged sixty-three, the learned and devout 
Dr. William Paley, Archdeacon of Carlisle, author of those 
invaluable works,—A View of the Evidences of Christianity 
—Natural Theology—Moral Philosophy—and Hore Pauline, 
proving the truth of the Scripture History of St. Paul. 

SUNDAY, 26th. 

Wnhir Sunpay, or Pentecost.—The Christian Church, at a very 
early period, set apart this day as a solemn festival, in perpetual 
commemoration of the miraculous descent of the Holy Ghost on 
the Apostles then assembled together in one place, when ‘‘ suddenly 
there came a sound from heaven, as of a rushing mighty wind, and 
it filled the house where they were sitting; and there appeared to 
them cloven tongues as of fire, which sat upon each of them; and 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with 
other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance.” The origia of 
the appellation of Whit Sunday has given rise to much learned and 
minute discussion; but the common derivation of White Sunday, 
from the candidates for baptism being clothed in white, seems the 
most probable. 

This day is also the Anniversary of St. Avcustinr, who was 
deputed by St. Gregory to be the converter and apostle of the 
—— He succeeded in impressing the truth of the Christian 
Religion on Ethelbert, King of Kent, and many of his subjects, 
and became the first Archbishop of Canterbury. After many years’ 
preaching and labour, he died May 26, about 610, and was after- 
wards canonized. $ 

On this day constant twilight commences in this climate, and 
continues till the 18th of July. ‘ 

1805 Napoleon crowned King of Italy in the Cathedral of Milan. 
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